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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXVII, 4. Whole No. 108. 

I.— ROOT REDUCIBILITY IN POLYNESIAN. 

The value of a careful study of the languages of the Polynesian, 
or Sawaiori, family has almost entirely avoided the attention of 
philologists. For the more part the leaders of the science have 
been content to work the rich Indo-European and Semitic veins, 
and thereby have they overlooked the possibility of equal wealth 
of results to be obtained by the prosecution of investigation with 
the same degree of care into some of the families of human 
speech not included in the two types so thoroughly studied. So 
far as concerns the Malayo- Polynesian the attitude of philological 
science seems to be concisely summed up in Whitney's words, 
here cited from memory: "Its philologic position has been 
established by Humboldt's 'Ueber die Kawi-Sprache', and its 
internal barrenness has been disclosed by Fr. Mueller's Polynesian 
grammar in the Novara work." Despite the weight of this au- 
thority the question is so far from settled and disposed of by 
those two works that of the mere handful of earnest workers 
in the Polynesian field the most of us incline to consider it better 
to divorce the Malay from such intimate association with the 
Sawaiori as the term Malayo- Polynesian implies. While as to 
the second member of Whitney's dictum, we look upon Mueller's 
grammar as a curious misconception of those languages upon 
a note book acquaintance with which he compiled it. 

If the aim of the years of investigation in the field and of the 
added years of painful research in the study were merely to 
produce a grammar and a dictionary of even the most highly 
developed of the Polynesian tongues the most enthusiastic student 
would have to confess such a result futile in its inutility. Such 
a dictionary of the Samoan, to cite a concrete instance which 
25 
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I have now advanced toward completion, would amount to no 
more than the record of the speech of an obscure and civilly 
unimportant people at present resting at about the 40,000 mark 
on census rolls. To the Samoans themselves the work would 
ever remain closed. To the white men brought into association 
with them, probably never to exceed a few hundred at any one 
time, such a work would be useless; their needs can easily be 
supplied by a jargon of a few hundred vocables easily acquired 
and loosely used, the refinement of philological apparatus would 
be wasted under the normal conditions of island life. Yet that 
such a record of island speech can offer matter of far more than 
merely curious interest to the student of the growth of human 
speech it is the purpose of this paper to point out in some broad 
and general measure, calling attention to the possibilities of a 
field hitherto neglected, leaving the proof for more detailed con- 
sideration. 

It is not entirely through accident that I have chosen the 
Samoan as the vehicle of researches into the philosophy of Poly- 
nesian speech. There was an initial hesitation as to which of 
several tongues equally familiar to pursue, and it was only after 
mature deliberation that my choice fell upon the Samoan as 
offering the best medium for the presentation of the most valuable 
results. This accords equally with facts developed by ethnog- 
raphers of this island region, facts which should be sketched 
in a brief preliminary statement. 

Omitting reference to the difficult problem of the starting point 
of the migration which in successive streams peopled the Pacific 
we are amply justified in regarding it as established that the 
Polynesians make their appearance in the great ocean at the 
eastern verge of the Malay seas, that their voyages swept down 
the chain of islands which parallel the Australian coast and left 
at intervals some Polynesian inclusions 1 in Melanesian com- 
munities, which yet remain as interesting landmarks, and that 
a definite general settlement of the early wave of migration was 
made in the islands of the central Pacific between the parallels 

1 " These Polynesian outliers are to be found in Uea, one of the Loyalty 
Islands ; in Futuna, a small island of the New Hebrides ; in Fate, Sandwich 
Island ; in some of the islets of the Sheppard group, and notably in the 
settlement of Mae in Three Hills; in Tikopia, north of the Banks' Islands, 
and in several of the Swallow group near Santa Cruz ; in Rennell and Bellona, 
south of the Solomon islands, and in Ongtong Java, near Ysabel." — Cod- 
rington's " Melanesian Languages, page 7." 
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of 1 3 and n° south of the line and within a few hundred miles 
either way of the meridian of 180 . Next, and after such interval 
as to allow the first settlements to become well established, 1 a 
second wave of migration followed the same course and caused, 
first, wars in the earlier settlements in central Polynesia, and, 
later, the historic age of the great voyages. In these voyages 
the canoe fleets pushed out to the eastward, to Rarotonga, the 
Cook, the Gambier, the Hervey groups, to Tahiti, to the archi- 
pelago of the Paumotu, to remote Te Pito te Henua, ever 
eastward until land upon the trackless sea failed their daring 
keels not courage their stout hearts. Then to the north swept 
the stream, to the Marquesas and to the peopling of Hawaii. 
To the south steered yet other fleets to colonize New Zealand. 
Magnificent deeds these were of seacraft, worthy to be studied 
more closely in Percy Smith's "Hawaiki". 2 For the present 
purpose they are mentioned to show that Samoa with its next 
neighbors was the clearing house, the point of distribution, the 
palm, as it were, from which stretch these fingers bravely grasping 
out into the unknown, clutching and keeping and holding the 
Pacific for a single homogeneous race. This region of first 
settlement and later hive of swarming we shall find it a conve- 
nience to distinguish by a name. Nuclear Polynesia will serve, 
for it commits us to no theories, it simply sets forth in brief 
statement the fact that at some time there began to be, as there 
still remains, a Polynesian population of the islands of Fiji, 
Rotuma, Uvea, Futuna, Tonga, Niueand Samoa with the inclusion 
of a few more immediately adjacent islands. In this Nuclear 
Polynesia Tonga represents in great likelihood the resting folk 
of the second wave of migration, Samoa the survivors of the 
first migration, and the outlying islands the resultant of the two 

1 This conclusion develops naturally out of the evident idea of the Samoans 
that they were autochthons. Only in such a view can we orient the valuable 
" Solo o le Va " which is in the author's MSS collection of " Samoa o le 
Vavau", and may be found in an interesting version in the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, vol. vi, page ig. It is a magnificent creation story, rude 
with the massive inexorability of the Lucretian Epicureanism. 

2 This interesting account of the Polynesian periplus of this keen student 
of ethnology first appeared in the Journals of the Polynesian Society and 
then in a book with the title "Hawaiki: The Whence of the Maori", i8g8, 
and later in a second edition with the title " Hawaiki : The original Home 
of the Maori", 1904. The second edition is greatly enlarged and practically 
a new book, to such an extent indeed that it by no means retires the earlier 
edition. 
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forces, each island offering a pretty problem of its own which 
it is not within the province of such a paper as this to introduce. 

Few indeed are the tongues of uncultured man which have 
been heard over so wide a dispersion as this of the Polynesians. 
If we be willing to accede to the old classification of the makers 
of philological systems and use the term Malayo-Polynesian we 
may point out upon the maps such a dissemination of a single 
speech as no other language family could show until the fleets 
of highly advanced culture conquered the orb of the world for 
Indo-Germanic speech. Picture to yourself the confines of this 
one speech. Madagascar, almost beached on Africa, marks its 
western limit ; Te Pito te Henua, possibly more generally familiar 
under its map name of Easter Island, stands as its eastern landmark 
far out over against the South American coast; to the south 
it reaches down into the winter chill of the southern tip of New 
Zealand; to the north it has braved in Hawaii the fires of Pele 
and the Hiiaka, her sisters; it has sought out the loneliness of 
Guam and has developed into more than one language in the 
Philippines. Of all tongues the Polynesian proper has undergone 
the least modification from outside influences; in fact, those of us 
who incline to cut loose from the Malayan association number 
but some 150 Malay roots as the sole contamination of the Poly- 
nesian. On the other hand no other family of languages has 
made such slight contributions to the languages of major culture. 
Our English, greediest of all in absorbing new words from 
whatever source, owes to the Polynesian no more than the two 
vocables " tabu " and " tattoo ". Even so insignificant a race 
as the Caribs, who faded before the Europeans like a frost-blighted 
flower, have given us as much or more. 

The languages of this family are of one structure, of a common 
vocabulary. Yet they have been so widely separated that there 
has been for centuries no relation of intercourse and each has 
developed for itself. They are individual languages, not mere 
dialects. The Maori, the Samoan, the Hawaiian are as far apart 
as are the English, the Dutch and the High German, as are 
French, Spanish and Italian. After full consideration of the 
objects of this research into the Polynesian family it has been 
determined that the Samoan will best serve to develop the under- 
lying principles of this interesting speech. We must defer the 
broader questions of the relationship of the Polynesian type 
of language with the languages spoken by Melanesian people 
of a clearly distinct ethnic stock; and of a kinship which may 
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subsist between Polynesian and Melanesian tongues on the one 
hand (if indeed they are to be grasped within one array of fingers) 
and those specifically classed as Malayan on the other. 

For an appreciation of what linguistic research among the 
Polynesian tongues is expected to offer for the service of philology 
we Should note the ultimate attainment of that science. The 
benefit, it should be said, has passed the stage of expectation; 
in a steadily lengthening chain it has been brought to the proof 
in my Polynesian studies, to which this paper is in some sort 
an introduction and a partial syllabus. 

From the "Cratylus" to Leibnitz the study of speech, ever 
a fascinating pursuit, was nothing more than a web of wildly spun 
fancies, a composition of superficial resemblances, a diversion 
destitute of all logical method for the good and very sufficient 
reason that deduction was impossible in the absence of the data 
from which to deduce. In one and twenty centuries, half the 
epoch of Napoleon's measure of the Pyramids, not one advance 
was made. More languages had come into the theatre of wisdom, 
yet a science of language remained unborn. The races of the 
earth who spoke outside the narrow range of a handful of the 
languages of major culture still remained the |3dp/3apoi, the men 
whose speech to the cultivated ear was but the uncomprehended 
ba-ba. The puerilities of the great Saxon are the unaltered ab- 
surdities of the Attic philosopher. It was not until the European 
discovery of the Sanskrit that philology became at all possible. 
The ultimate triumph of philological analysis through comparison 
has been to reduce language to a collection of roots. Out of 
such roots develop the parts of speech, the models of declension, 
the canons of syntax. In all speech growth, to the highest nicety 
of inflection and synthesis, to the most flexible facility of our 
tongues in the analytic type, the underlying security is this root, 
that which through all the ages carries the vital principle with 
which this rudimentary combination of sounds comes to us out 
of the darkness of the period of selective differentiation. In all 
the families of speech which have yet been subjected to scientific 
method of analysis the root is found the ultimate expression, 
a thing irreducible, whether it be the frequently vocalized root 
of Aryan speech or the crystal trigrammaton of the consonantal 
Semitic. 

The work of analysis of Polynesian speech has now progressed 
to a point where we are warranted in the announcement that the 
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Samoan, as typical of its family in the highest and last degree, 
opens to the investigator of speech phenomena a plain and simple 
path in the direction of the next great advance. This is to consist 
in the reduction of the hitherto irreducible, the analysis of the 
root, the discovery of that which, in permissible continuation 
of a metaphor already accepted, we may not unfitly call the seed. 
The next step toward the principia of human speech — what a step 
it is ! It brings us to the verge of that stage in evolution where the 
discriminative modulation of the cry had but just become reason 
ing speech in development of the reflexes of sound formation. 

Before proof can be brought to bear on this important point 
of ultimate analysis it would be advisable to posit more or less 
familiarity with Polynesian speech. 

In the discussion of philological problems it is a permissible 
assumption that the interested reader is familiar with the methods 
and results of the linguistic investigation of the Indo-European 
tongues. Thus, in the matter of principle and illustration, the 
development of a new idea may proceed smoothly and the writer 
may not improperly count on leading his readers pari passu 
to the conclusions which are his and their common goal. Since, 
however, the Polynesian is really new material for philological 
research, since its tongues are quite unfamiliar to any but a most 
limited circle of investigators, it will be found not inadvisable to 
present a cursory conspectus of the Samoan in its broader aspects. 

The phonology of the language is of the simplest and is rep- 
resented on the accepted scheme as follows : 



vowels 

e — o I 

sonant 

y — ,1 w semi-vowels 

ng n m nasal 

surd — aspiration 

sonant 
surd 



sibilants 



- . -} 

sonant — v "| 

surd — f } s t irants 



sonant 

surd — t p 



} 



mutes 



palatal lingual labial 

As the true palatal g is entirely missing the character has been 
adapted to express the nasal ng (as in singer). The characters 
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y and w are not employed in the Roman alphabet as adapted to 
the Samoan, their proper sounds, however, being present. The 
true k had disappeared from Samoan at some period anterior to 
its discovery by the first missionaries ; a wave of repugnance to 
that sound which to the westward of Nuclear Polynesia seems 
rarely to be felt, but which becomes more and more marked as 
we follow the line of migration toward the eastern confines of the 
region, and particularly characterizes the speech of Tahiti and 
Hawaii. In Samoan the absent k functions in a manner that 
entails no little difficulty to the student in his first essay at the 
spoken language. The k has vanished, yet there has been no 
coalescing over the gap; it has left a hole in the word. To ex- 
press that absence of sound an inverted comma (') has been 
erected into the position of an alphabetic character. It has no 
sound in itself, it imports no sound to the word or to the succeed- 
ing vowel. If the speech organs are placed in the position to 
produce the rough breathing, and then, without vocalizing in this 
position, the voice passes to the next letter the value of the catch, 
for so this character with some propriety has been named, will be 
represented just in proportion as the vocalization of the spiritus 
asper position is absent. For example, this gives us the Samoan 
fa'a in a position midway between the Fijian vaka, the Maori 
whaka on the one and purer hand, and on the other and weak- 
ened side the faa of Tahiti, the haa and hoo of Hawaii, which has 
still further degenerated into ha and ho} 

1 A list of the faka forms in the insular tract is interesting as showing how 
uniformly the strength of the word subsists in its vowel elements and that the 
dialectic variations appear in the flux of the consonants. This accords very 
well with other evidence that in Polynesian the permanent value lies in the 
vocalic seed and that from it roots are produced through the modulation of 
the several consonants, these being a later evolution and therefore less per- 
manently established. 



Samoa 


fa'a 




Tahiti 


haa, faa 


Hawaii 


haa, ha. 


hoo, ho 


Tonga 


faka 


Rarotonga 


aka 




Marquesas 


haka, haa 


Mangareva 


aka 




Paumotu 


faka, haka 


Futuna 


faka 




Uvea 


faka 


Nguna 


vaka, faka 


Rotuma 


a, faka 


Fiji 


vaka 




New Britain 


wara 


Fate 


baka 




Sesake 


vaka 


Espiritu Santo 


vaga 




Oba 


vaga 


Maewo 


vaga 




Mota 


vaga 


Ulawa 


haa 




Wa»o 


haa 


Fagani 


faga 




Sa'a 


haa 
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Within the century which is our sole historical period for these 
oceanic tongues we have been able to trace the backward surge 
of the rejected k. In regions as remote as Hawaii and Samoa 
the k once discarded has swept back into speech with irresistible 
momentum, but it has not fallen back into its proper place. 
Instead it has seized upon the lingual t and has dragged it back- 
ward to the palatal of the same group of mutes. In Hawaii at 
the time of its discovery this phonetic change had been but partly 
accomplished, as one may recognize from such forms as Teree- 
oboo (Kalaniopuu) and Tahy-terree (Kahekili) found in Captain 
King's narrative of Cook's death; yet at the time when the mis- 
sionaries reduced the language to writing the k transformation 
was well-nigh complete. In Samoa the change has come to pass 
entirely in the period since the introduction of the alphabet. 
The missionaries fulminate against the kappation, but the change 
has been as complete as in Hawaii except that the t has kept its 
place in the written word. On the lips of men the lingual t is 
now heard only in the most formal address to chiefs of rank and 
from the Samoan pulpit. A similar, yet a completely double, 
change is at the same time in progress between the lingual and 
the palatal of the nasal group. The n is passing into the ng and 
the latter in turn is moving forward in the mouth to become n. 
Thus, such a word as finagalo (fi-na-nga-lo) is more commonly 
spoken figanalo (fi-nga-na-lo). Measured by the standards set 
up by the men who first fitted the alphabet to express Samoan 
speech these things are all corruptions. A broader view denies 
the authority of the accident of what chanced to be custom at the 
time of the first reduction to writing and sees in these progressive 
phonetic changes a flux and reflux which is more than dialectic 
variation, which represents a great idiosyncratic movement in 
Polynesian speech as a whole. 

To the cumulative strength of a double consonant no Poly- 
nesian tongue has yet advanced, the nasalized ng and the aspir- 
ated semi-vowel of the Maori wh being only in form double. 
In the Fijian area, where we are on the border line of Polynesia, 
we find strongly nasalized consonants in b (mb), d (nd),g (ng) 
and q (ngg), and westward along the Melanesian stem double 
consonants are not uncommon. 

In like manner the Samoan has scarcely crystallized into diph- 
thongs. Under proper incidence of the tonic accent two vowels 
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may unite into the production of an apparent diphthong. Yet 
that such an association is purely temporary, existing only so 
long as that which caused it in the beginning remains active, is to 
be seen in the prompt dissolution of the seeming diphthong when 
for any reason the incidence of the tonic accent is shifted. Thus, 
in the frequent name Tuisamau the normal paroxytone gives us 
Tuisamau, from -mdu it is but a slight and indolent elision to -mau, 
equivalent to the English diphthong ow. So long as one is 
speaking about the man Tuisamau the sound of Tuisamow is 
good Samoan. Let one address the man, however, using the 
vocative e, which invariably attracts the accent ; at once the diph- 
thong dissolves and we say Tuisamau e. 

The syllable in the present stage of Polynesian speech (disre- 
garding here the enticing problems of Rotuma with double con- 
sonants and closed syllables) is otherwise invariably open, its 
scheme comprises no more than an unsupported vowel or a con- 
sonant introducing a vowel. The closed syllable survives only 
as a memory in certain composition forms, which, without this 
explanation as survivals, introduce a jumble of uncoordinate and 
inexplicable elements of modulation. Deferring the proof of this 
point in the present inquiry it suffices to note that in Samoan 
anterior to the historical period closed syllables were permis- 
sible. 

The structure of the Samoan period is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing : 

'avae! 'ava taumanul 'aval Kava! fragrant kava! kava! 

se 'ava 'ea lend maifea? That kava, whence comes it? 

'o le 'ava lend mai le Alofia'ana. That kava's from the Alofia'ana. 

'o le 'ava 'ula lend That ruddy kava, 

U'i 'e te folasia ma maia, Shout it not forth nor chew it, 

'a efagufagu ai Tagatea But with it waken Tangatea 

'o loo to/a, who's sleeping 

i te'ite'i a'e ia, 'ua to le paga. Start him up, trouble's afoot ! 

The interesting syntax of the speech is well illustrated in this 
extract, and when time serves it will abundantly repay close 
analysis. In the present inquiry we are to concern ourselves with 
words, not their arrangement to make continuous sense but their 
form and construction as words. 

In the foregoing passage we count 44 words, listed according 
to their shape in the following table : 
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Alofia'ana 



<(a) 


' ava (6) 


taumanu 


folasia 


SI 


Va 


tnaifea 


fagufagu 


'0(2) 


/^Ka (3) 


maia 


Tagatea 


*(4) 


'ula 




tc'ite'i 


mai 


&•»■ 






'e 


loo 






te 


lofd 






ma 


a'e 






'a 


ia 






as 




paga 






i 
'ua 








to 








19 


17 


3 


4 



Here we find 19 monosyllables, including the temporary diph- 
thongs at and waz' and 'ua (Va). The dissyllables number 17, in 
which are counted 6 repetitions of the word 'ava. Of the 3 
trisyllables we note the word mai/ea, and as its former half lies 
in the verse thesis there is no way of discrimination as to whether 
the at is functioning as dipththong or as two vowels, and the 
same holds in regard of the au in taumanu. Of words of four 
syllables we find 4, of which 2 are reduplicated dissyllables. And 
beyond this we have a word of six syllables, Alofia'ana, a com- 
pound of two trisyllables. Such is about the normal proportion 
of the language. 

Our investigations into the syntax of the Samoan supply us 
with a parallel set of figures. The type of speech is far too early 
to fall into classification under the classical parts of speech. Our 
Samoan words fall into but three classes. These are, the attribu- 
tive, the demonstrative and the paradeictic. The attributives are 
the appellations of specific things, reducible at the outset to 
expressions of acts and qualities. Out of this class through dis- 
criminative selection is to arise the later development of the noun, 
the verb, the adjective and the adverb, and in this class are 
certainly included ab initio many of the exclamations which 
endure extra -grammatically to the period of the highest speech 
development. The demonstratives are the first vague indicia 
of speech which supplement tone and the pointing finger to 
designate time, place, number and motion, and to circumscribe 
the identity of individuals not already made clear by attribution; 
out of this class are to develop the pronoun and a small but 
important class of adverbs, according as the demonstrative leans 
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toward the nominal or toward the verbal signification still con- 
sociated in the attributive vocable. The third class, the para- 
deictic, I find it advisable to propose for a small class of the most 
rudimentary words, which are neither to be classed as attributive 
nor to be properly grouped as demonstrative; their function is to 
indicate that a relation exists between two words with which they 
are placed, and in their fuller use to designate of what sort is that 
relation ; this class is to produce the later preposition, the con- 
junction and much of the family of the particle. The class is but 
provisionally proposed, it may in the end find its proper place in 
the demonstrative. 

The next tabulation of our specimen extract is based upon the 
frequency of these three elementary word-classes, as follows : 



Attributive. 


Demonstrative. 


Paradeictic. 


'ava (6) 


se 


*(2) 


iaumanu 


'ea 


mai 


Alofia'ana 


Una (3) 


ma 


'ula 


maifea 


•a 


folasia 


'"(2) 





maia 


&(4) 


loo 


fagufagu 


V 


i 


Tagatea 


te 


le'i 


tofa 


ai 


'ua 


te'ite'i 


a'e 




to 


ia 




paga 






17 


17 


10 



In our specimen text we find 17 attributives, including the two 
words folasia and maia, which in, a former paper ' have been 
shown to be attributives compounded of an attributive, a para- 
deictic and a demonstrative. Of these 17 but 1 is a monosyllable, 
9 are dissyllables, and 6 of the 7 remaining polysyllables resolve 
into dissyllables at a glance. 

In reckoning the 17 demonstratives in the same passage we find 
14 simple and 3 occurrences of the same compound demonstrative 
lend. Of the 17 instances 5 are dissyllabic, 10 monosyllabic, 
and 1 (ai) may be added to either list as it may be held to be 
diphthong or two vowels, for convenience we cast it up with 
the monosyllables. The trisyllabic maifea resolves into a para- 
deictic monosyllable and a demonstrative dissyllable. 

•"Principles of Samoan Word Composition", Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, xiv, 36. 
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A count of the 10 paradeictic words shows 7 undeniably mono- 
syllabic, 2 undoubtedly dissyllabic, 1 {mat) in doubt by reason 
of the diphthong. 

This brief excursion into the arithmetic of the passage will be 
found indicative in the question of where the Samoan falls among 
the classes of systematic philology. The sum of the arithmetic is 
this : 38.6$ are attributive, 38.6$ demonstrative, 22.8$ paradeic- 
tic; of the attributives 5.9$ (2.3$ of the whole number of words) 
are of one syllable, 53$ (20$) are dissyllables, and 35$ (14$) 
reduce to dissyllables; of the demonstratives 65$ (25$) are 
monosyllables, 29$ (11$) are dissyllables; of the paradeictics 
80$ (25$) are monosyllables, 20$ (4-5$) dissyllables; for the 
whole passage without discrimination of the class of words 45.4$ 
are words of one syllable, 36.3$ of two, 6.8$ of three, 8.8$ of 
four, 2.3$ more than four. 

The slightest familiarity with the Samoan will show that it is 
many degrees more primitive than the analytic type of language. 

It is only indirectly and with an utter absence of detail that I 
am aware that even one effort has been made to establish any of 
the Polynesian tongues in the inflected class. The only basis 
upon which a student of the Maori can rest such a reported claim 
must be in the so-called passive verb, of which folasia and maia 
in the foregoing kava hymn are examples. It is simpler to 
regard these forms as compounds of the three classes of words, 
phrases in the act of cohesion. 

Between the agglutinative and the monosyllabic types of speech 
our Samoan must lie. The systematists have commonly assigned 
the Malayo-Polynesian language to the agglutinative class. With 
the Malayan we need not here concern ourselves, it has its own 
students and they may be trusted to look after their own. But 
in the assignment of the Polynesian to the agglutinative class one 
of the postulates of the whole system of classification has been 
not only disregarded but actually traversed. " Monosyllabism 
and agglutination", says Andre 1 Leffivre, 1 "have in common the 
inalterability of the root or full syllable, and the alteration in the 
sense of the subordinate or empty syllable ; to agglutination alone 
belongs the change in the form of the subordinate root." Over 
against this positive statement set these others : Subordinate 
roots in Samoan have scarcely at all any tendency to become 
empty; in form and meaning the subordinate roots are yet unal- 

1 " Race and Language ", 87. 
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tered. No, Samoan is far more readily comprehended as a 
language of monosyllabic or isolating type, showing, however, an 
expectation of the next more advanced type, the agglutinative, in 
that it is strongly featured by a sort of cohesion of original mono- 
syllables to produce a type of dissyllabic speech. Against our 
showing of figures set the following statement of Whitney 1 rela- 
tive to the Polynesian: "The roots, if we may call them so, the 
most ultimate elements accessible to our analysis, are prevailingly 
dissyllabic." 

Return once again to the arithmetic of our kava hymn. Its 
monosyllables 45.4$, its dissyllables 36.3$, its polysyllables will 
repay investigation. Three of them resolve into cohesions of 
dissyllable with dissyllable, one to a cohesion of trisyllable with 
trisyllable (it would be tedious to indicate its further reducibility), 
two to cohesion of monosyllable with dissyllable, one to a dissyl- 
lable with a monosyllable, and yet another to the compaction of 
three monosyllables. Our polysyllables, then, yield us 7 mono- 
syllables, 9 dissyllables, and 2 trisyllables which may again be 
reduced to a monosyllable and a dissyllable apiece, giving us 
9 monosyllables and 11 dissyllables. Distributing these on the 
former record (19 monosyllables, 17 dissyllables) we find in the 
passage 28 monosyllables and 6 dissyllables, or 82.3$ and 17.7$ 
respectively. Thus it is seen that more than three-quarters of 
the language is yet monosyllabic on the face of it, even though 
the idiosyncratic fondness for the technic of reduplication gives 
the tongue as dissyllabic a tone as the glug-glug of water from 
the pierced cocoanut. 

In the former paper, in approaching this topic along the lines 
proper to the consideration of Samoan word composition, it was 
shown how easy it is to undo this cohesion of the root mono- 
syllables which are found in the dissyllabic word stems. Here 
let us assume that such has been done in all cases, as has been 
done with the greatest facility in most of the cases which have 
passed under review, and that we have before us the monosyllabic 
roots of Samoan speech and none other than monosyllables. It 
is to this point that this discussion, necessarily multis ambagibus, 
has been directed. 

It is at this point of reduction to roots, and all monosyllables 
at that, a point to which our Polynesian leads us more simply 
than the researches in the tangle of Indo-European linguistics, 

1,1 Life and Growth of Language", 243. 
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that I hope to show that which I feel to my own satisfaction I am 
accomplishing in these prolonged Polynesian studies, namely out 
of the mass of roots to pick the yet more primitive element, the 
seed of language. 

It has been shown, only tentatively and approximately, of 
course, in the present stage of our studies, that as we proceed 
in the clearing away of the polysyllables of Samoan speech 
we find some 525 dissyllables and 45 monosyllables which are 
recognizable as raw material out of which the vocabulary is 
formed. It should be plain at a moment's glance of the thought 
that just in proportion as we reduce the polyphase character 
of the words of the vocabulary by so much do we increase the 
content of each residual formative element, stem or root as the 
case may be. So much the more must this obtain when we 
venture on so ultimate a dissection of our simplest roots to such 
individual life cells as may properly be designated seeds of speech. 

Let us observe this feature of the widening of the content from 
a highly specialized form as we dissect it down to its seed in 
a meaning well nigh protoplasmic in its simplicity. 

In the word tanumia we have a form that, in the vain effort 
to parse Samoan through the grammars of English, French and 
German together with the truly marvelous assistance of the 
Hebrew, has been described as passive voice, middle voice or 
deponent. By a more natural method, that of the true grammar 
of the monosyllabic speech as deduced from uniformity of usage 
in this group of forms, it becomes simple and most easy of ex- 
planation. Then we find no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
of observation that tanumia may mean "to bury" when used 
in one way and just as certainly may mean " to be buried " when 
used in another. Of one thing we may be sure, the confusion 
as to voice exists only in our minds and arises out of the faultiness 
of our method of statement. To the Samoan there is no con- 
fusion whatever. He knows perfectly well whether the tanumia 
of any given locution means "to be buried" or "to bury". 
There is no room for error, his intelligence is keen and it cannot 
have escaped him that between the two usages there is the same 
degree of distinction as between the here and the hereafter, and 
that the man who has been interred when his sole intent was to 
convey the idea of burying his fellow is placed in an impossible 
situation as regards coming back to explain his error. Survival 
of the fittest may be relied upon to prevent the permanent 
establishment of such rhetorical solecisms. 
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We explain ianumia as a word phrase held together by cohesion 
of the attributive tanum, the paradeictic i and the demonstrative 
a. Its sense is this : 

tanum is a spreading over 

i having reference to 

a that one 

In a former paper we have seen that tanum is visible as the 
earlier stem of the existing vocable tanu which has resulted from 
the repugnance of the present Polynesian to the closed syllable. 
This dissyllabic stem breaks apart into two monosyllabic roots, 
ta and num. The latter is found in a line of composite forms 
from which we may deduce its elemental signification " to spread 
one thing over another to cover it ", and with particular reference 
to the thing which is covered in contradistinction to the stem ufit 
which particularizes the covering agent. The root ta through 
its long series of known combinations carries a strongly featured 
sense of action that is peripheral, centrifugal, and there seems 
to be at least a suspicion of the further connotation that the 
action is exerted downward. When these two roots are placed 
in sequence we find that the action of num is regarded as following 
upon and completing that of TA, and the compound signifies "to 
be the making of a movement away from the agent, and generally 
downward, as a result of which some object is covered out ot 
sight by some material spread over it." 

Looking only at the form of these two roots it will be seen 
that they differ. So with others which inspection of the language 
will show but which may not be presented here without too much 
delay. Suffice it to record the following scheme of root forms 
as deducible from the materials under examination : 

1. Simple vowel -(/E (to hoot at) eina 

2. Consonant — vowel -t/TO (to plant) toina 

3. Vowel — consonant .j/UT (to bite) utia 

4. Consonant— vowel — consonant 4/NUM (to cover) numia 

These are the possible combinations of elements which may 
form roots of monosyllabic speech in a plane anterior to the 
acquisition of the double consonant. Types 1 and 2 are those 
which occur in Samoan of the present, but 3 and 4, the two closed 
types, are just below the surface and may be easily derived as 
existing in Protosamoan. 

Now let us prosecute the investigation of the root ta, mani- 
festly an elemental type of root, only one degree less primitive 



ya 


la 


na 


ma 


fa 


'a 
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than the unmodified vowel as root, yet that single difference 
characterizing the enormous distance which separates human 
speech from the animal cry, the modulation of the vowel of the 
open throat through the consonant which is formed by the agency 
of some one or more of the buccal organs which lie at the service 
of the third frontal convolution of the brain to give man that 
possession of articulate speech to which the highest apes have 
not attained. 

We observe that ta is of the second type of monosyllabic root, 
a combination of the vowel a with the prior placed consonant i. 
It is plain that the same vowel a is susceptible of combination 
in the same way with every other consonant which the Samoans 
have acquired the art to use. From this we deduce the following 
diagram of the possibilities of the whole of this second type for 
the vowel a : 

wa nga 

sa va 

ta pa 

In the present early stage of the inquiry it is necessary to 
postpone consideration of one factor that will at once present 
itself, namely that the character a does not so completely as any 
of the consonantal symbols represent a vocal unit. We have 
in the Samoan at least three sounds represented by this one 
character; the long a is the a of the English word father and 
the Samoan mdnu "to rise above"; the short a is the a of the 
English mat, Samoan mdnu "animal"; there is yet a more 
obscure sound, like that of u in the English but, Samoan mate 
(mucke) "dead". In working over the texts it is impossible 
in the absence of diacritical punctuation to differentiate these 
several sounds, that can be done only when one has an ear as 
well as tongue trained to the speech. In these notes the aim has 
been to cling to one of the a sounds as distinct from the other two. 

From the preceding table we may cancel, at least for the 
present, the ya and wa, for in current Samoan they appear only 
in the less simple forms of kya ('ta) and kwa ('««). The ten 
persisting forms of our diagram remain to us as occurring first 
in their simplest or root form and secondarily in a large series 
of cohesions with other roots. Proceed, now, to an inspection 
of these forms. 

In this reduction we are proceeding from the particularized 
meaning of the composite form to a simple form with which we 
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are to find associated a less specialized sense, in fact, a nebula 
of meaning in which it is not going to be easy to select the one 
feature which to the early Polynesian intelligence seemed the 
common factor. Yet, difficult though it may be to segregate this 
root sense, we cannot fail to recognize that each of these simple 
roots is quivering with a value of signification which is vital even 
unto the most remote use of the root in all the composite forms 
into which it enters. 

Because the Polynesian has not yet been the subject of general 
philological study its illustrations would be all unfamiliar. Fur- 
thermore, we are dealing with tongues lacking a recorded past, 
they are practically on a single speech plane and lack the contrast 
of perspective. Therefore it is necessary, at least to be preferred, 
to illustrate this factor of the intense and persisting vitality of 
the root sense by citing an example from the Indo-European 
family, both as more familiar and as presenting an extended 
record. 

At the ultimate reduction to Sanskrit roots we find the root 
QRU. It means to hear, it speedily develops into the added 
meaning of to be worth the hearing, thence it comes to stand for 
a thing famous. From it we have K \ia> " to hear ", k\vt6s " re- 
nowned " our own " loud ", xXeor, Kkela, fcXewds, fcXeiro? and others 
in the Greek that will readily suggest themselves. From it we 
find in the Latin clueo, cliens and inclitus, gloria and its deriva- 
tives; clarus and its group; laus and dependents. So in English 
we own to the root QRU such diverse forms as loud, client, glory, 
clear, declare and laud. All these highly specialized senses rest 
upon the broad signification with which qru comes into our speech, 
the name of the act or condition of hearing and of being heard. 

In like manner we may take the Sanskrit root kan and chain 
it through Kavaotrw, Kavafa, Kavaxrj, Kovafios, kvkvos and an even longer 
line of Latin forms to chant, enchant, recant, accent, cygnet, et id 
genus ontne. Its ultimate sense is the sound of singing, or pos- 
sibly sound of any sort. 

At some early stage, ornithology shows that it may well have 
been in the Zend or Iranian stage, the note of a bird stood out 
from the crudities of life in such a way as to command attention 
enough to make it a topic of human speech; therefore, in the 
absence of any Adamic appellative, to be described in such 
manner as to indicate which bird was meant. It was a note 
crepuscular when all other birds with contented tweets had sought 
26 
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the nest and silence. In the evening stillness burst upon the 
soft air when other sounds were none the trills and roulades of 
this serenade. At once the two roots flew together, qru-kan, 
"hark to the song", "song worthy to hear". At the beginning 
descriptive of this woodnote wild it became fixed to that one 
bird by frequency of use and aptness of description. It gives us 
luscinia, lusciniola, rossignol, ruisenor, Queen Titania's " Philomel 
with melody ", the nightingale. 

When the descriptive "hark to the singing" has become 
welded upon Luscinia philomela of ornithologic binomialism 
it would seem that it had reached a degree of specialization from 
which it could never be dislodged. Yet there was set into QRU 
and into kan at the beginning a vitality that comes once more 
into the same name-creative activity after a lapse of unknown 
centuries and half around the world or more. When French 
peasants settled upon American lands along the St. Lawrence 
and in other colonies at the mouths of the Mississippi they found 
before them the task of naming new forms of life. In Canada 
they found the song sparrow, a bird of the sweetest note of all 
the songsters of the northern woods; in Louisiana their ears 
were caught by the marvelous melody of the mocking bird. 
Neither of these birds is in any patent way like the nightingale 
of northern France; its habits are different, there is no resemblance 
to the eye, the song of the song sparrow is in no sense the song 
of the mocking bird and neither one is like the note of the 
nightingale. Yet in each case the French settlers gave to mocking 
bird and to the Laurentian song sparrow the name of the night- 
ingale, rossignol. All at once, when the new conditions accent 
a new need rossignol ceases to be specialized, it goes back to 
lusciniola, to luscinia, further back it goes to its roots in qru 
and kan "hark to the song" and becomes a proper exercise 
of the naming power by virtue of the vitality of those two roots. 

So in our Samoan shall we find a like vitality of the common 
factor in words that have undergone many changes. Keep in 
mind this essence of vitality, for we shall need it. 

Now let us proceed to the detailed examination of this one 
group of Samoan roots. We have already dealt with ta as carry- 
ing a strongly featured sense of peripheral, centrifugal action and 
possibly from above downward. See how that sense persists. 
We have the word ta meaning to strike, to beat the drum, to 
play a musical instrument, to wash clothes (and the result upon 
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the apparel shows that the beating is no mere philologic deduc- 
tion). In talatau we find it shows the stroke of the mallet on the 
tattooing needle. Here is a selection from the composite forms 
and specialized senses in which ta appears : 

tai'a (i'a, a fish) to catch certain fish and palolo 

tafut (/tie, a vine) a skipping rope 

ta'eu ('««, to pluck out) to scratch the ground (action of hens) 

tafiti (fiti, to start up) to turn a somersault 

apata (apa'au, wing) to flap the wings 

ma'ata (ma'a, a stone) a sling 

talita (tali, to receive) to parry a blow 

taututa (taulu, to begin to stand) to rebound 

In all these words the motion sense is plain, it is from a centre 
outward upon some object, it acts in the end upon the non-ego 
and the not-here. Likewise the motion in the descending arc is 
by no means obscure. 

Let us now scan a brief conspectus of several forms in which 
we find the root va : 

va to have a space between 

vat to divide, to put a space between 

vainiu (i, in, niu, nut) a short cocoanut between tall ones 

vagal to be opposite one another, to be astride 

vasa'i to alternate 

musuva (musu, to whisper) to whisper with the next person 

In this series of illustrations, greatly as their specific significa- 
tions may vary, it is not difficult to extract the greatest common 
divisor. It is the concept of the non-ego and the not-here differ- 
entiated by a coefficient which specifies a reference to that which 
lies outward from the ego and hither from the not-here, it local- 
izes the sense in the area between the periphery and the centre. 

Now let us present a few illustrative facts bearing upon the 
root nga of our diagram, using in the established Samoan alpha- 
bet ga to represent the sound : 

gauta (uta, landward) inland a little way 

gagafe (a'e, up, east) eastward a little way 

gagaifo (ifo, down, west) westward a little way 

gafoa (foa, broken) to be chipped or notched 

In this diminutive we may discover a signification of the limita- 
tion of the extent of the not-here, a reduction of its distance or 
degree. 

Of course the ng and the n are found in present Samoan in a 
state of flux, and the same condition may have existed continu- 
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ously or intermittently through earlier formative periods of the 
speech. We will, therefore, place our examination of na in 
immediate succession to that of ga : 

na this, these, that, those 

na he, she 

na paradeictic specifying past time 

lena (/<?, article) that one in particular 

ana (a, when) when in past time 

Here we find the non-ego distinctly specialized, first in a sense 
approximately that of the demonstrative pronoun of the gram- 
mars more familiar to our studies. Even in the sense of "this " 
it yet remains a remote demonstrative, for the Samoan has nei, 
lenei, to express the proximate demonstrative. Lend is a later 
development of na through the addition of a very weak demon- 
strative le, whose functions are about evenly divided between 
those of a definite article and the indication of a singular number. 
Likewise we find the not-here (the not-now) sharply particular- 
ized to the not-now time that has gone before. 

Returning to the substantive series of these roots, whose con- 
sideration was interrupted solely because it seemed advisable to 
put na into such close association with nga as it has in the pho- 
nology, we will next examine the root pa: 



pa 




to explode, sound of gun or thunder 
to burst, of an abscess 


fa'apa 


(fa'a, causative) 


to fire off 


pa'i 




to touch, to reach to, to arrive at 


pasami 


(sami, sea) 


to reach to the sea 


pavao 


(vao, the jungle) 


to reach to the bush 



Here we find the non-ego and the not-here stated as a limit of 
motion, not so much the fact that the motion definitely arrives 
but clearly connoting its outward start from the here in the direc- 
tion of the not-here, this connotation being so clear as to express 
the violence of the start in pa and its causativeyVa^a. 

Roots of the type fa which our diagram calls for are less 
obvious. There are several vocables which may be proved to 
fall into this scheme ; but, as their interrelation and their share in 
this group are obscure, the consideration of the fa root may be 
deferred until some later and more particular investigation of the 
subject now presented only in an introduction. 

The type ka is likewise to be postponed, at least so far as 
concerns anything like a detailed consideration. When the 
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Samoan was reduced to writing the k had left the tongues of men 
and was indicated by the catch ('). Owing to inappreciation of 
the fine shade of intonation which marks the difference between 
the series of simple vowels and those modulated by the catch, 
a and 'a, etc., owing further to careless transcription and the 
errors of the press in our scant dictionary material we are left in 
some doubt from merely superficial examination whether any 
given syllable is a or 'a. This subject has received especial 
attention in the author's Samoan lexicon with such assistance as 
may be derived from the comparative etymology of the Poly- 
nesian tongues. Discussion of the ka root should properly, 
therefore, wait the completion of that necessary preliminary 
work. One instance, however, there need be no hesitation in 
citing, namely 'a the adversative, " but ". That the 'a is really of 
the ka root is shown by its occurrence in other languages of the 
family as ka, e. g., the Tongan. The very nature of the adver- 
sative is that it should indicate that that to which it is linked is 
non-ego and not-here but something external. In proportion as 
all that is non-ego is subject to doubt we need feel no surprise to 
find more or less of this uncertainty appearing in 'a and leading 
to its second group of significations as a conditional paradeictic. 
The externality of ka is well presented in Mr. Tregear's defini- 
tion of the word in his Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary 
in these terms : " an inceptive particle ; it is used to denote one 
action changing to another or the commencement of another 
occurrence ". 

With this KA root we find ourselves involved with a group of 
demonstratives of such importance that we may well neglect the 
parallel occurrence of the root in attributive uses. We have seen 
in ka the adversative, that which asserts that the yonder is not 
the here, that it is peripheral to the ego, that it is on the rim of 
the wheel, and in this concept '« is the spoke that prevents the 
tire from coming in upon the hub, the " non est" ray of the 
symbol of the Athanasian creed. Let us now look at the root 
ma. In its paradeictic function we find it serving as a connective, 
it is the spoke that joins tire and hub into the effective unit of the 
wheel. It is the conjunction " and ", yet its development is in a 
dual sense incomplete; it is available to connect words of the 
same grammatical function, it has not yet become sufficiently 
conjunctive to link clause with clause. At the same time another 
function, that which we know and employ as prepositional, 
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exhibits in the sense of "with", "for" (for the sake of), thence 
differentiating to "from" and "on account of"; these different 
uses we in analytic speech find it necessary to distinguish by 
varying words, to the Samoan it is sufficiently clear to use ma 
and trust to inference from existing conditions to elucidate the 
character of the relation the existence of which is thereby indi- 
cated. Stated in terms coordinate with those employed in the 
preceding particulars of this series of roots we may say of ma 
that it points to the non-ego and the not-here and links it to the 
central concept of that which is active and present. 

With the ma root there are attributive words in which it would 
be no difficult task to trace out the basic signification ; so with 
the next roots in the series, the sa and la. Yet in these, as in 
certain of the foregoing, when the demonstratives have sufficiently 
established the sense of the root we have regarded it as making 
for simplicity to omit discussion of attributive values in this con- 
spectus, the methods of the inquiry among words of that class 
having been abundantly exhibited in the treatment of roots ta, 
va and pa. 

In root SA as presented characteristically in the demonstrative 
and the paradeictic we find the following : 

sa particle of imperfect and aorist tenses 

sa gentile particle before names of persons, signifying 

the family of 
sai anybody, everybody 

The definitions are those of Pratt's vocabulary. Of course, 
when we note that the verb has not yet segmented in the indefi- 
nite conglobation of the attributive part of speech it will readily 
be seen that tenses cannot have yet arisen in general and cer- 
tainly not in any such highly specialized degree as is indicated 
by the importation of aorist from the Greek grammar. Yet in a 
loose and highly inaccurate fashion it serves to point out one sa 
sense. As clearly as in the other roots of this group the refer- 
ence is to the not-here, specializing into the time sense it points 
out the not-now. In the psychology of the lower intellectuality 
it is somewhat clear that the intelligence dichotomously distin- 
guishes but two main points of time, the now and the not-now, 
and savage man picks out of the not-now only the past for clear 
statement. To discern the future, to add to the now and the 
before-now the third concept of the after-now argues a degree of 
confidence in the permanence of existing conditions, a facility in 
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deduction, a hope in the future that he is not warranted in hold 
ing. Thus in our Polynesian the only two well established time 
concepts are those of the present and of the past. That the 
future is as yet tied up in the present is shown in the fact that the 
form of words which expresses action in the present equally 
expresses action in the somewhat indefinite future. Nor the 
lower man alone ; we may find ourselves retaining a form of this 
ignoring of time in such verb phrases as " Do you go ? " and 
Shakespeare's " Tomorrow is Saint Crispian", where the present 
in grammar is in logic a future. It is not difficult of comprehen- 
sion, then, that we find the clearest statement of the not-now to 
relate to past time. We have already met with one statement 
of this past time in the root NA. As between sa and na we may 
sense a certain distinction of particularity, the na referring to 
some more or less definite past time, the sa to unspecified past 
time in general. It will be interesting to bring into comparison, 
so far as applicable, the two feeble demonstratives which serve to 
express somewhat of our concept of the article, le definite, se 
indefinite. In the gentile use of sa, as in sa-Malietod "the 
Malietoa family ", we find no difficulty in observing the character- 
istic sense of the non-ego and the not-here combined with the 
indefinite signification which is sufficiently broad to cover all 
those who have the Malietoa name in their keeping, a form of 
expression which differs from our idea of bearing a name in a 
manner and to a degree which it requires a knowledge of Samoan 
social conditions to appreciate. The same indefinite demonstra- 
tive idea is found in sat, a general term for the peripheral com- 
munity who are not the person speaking and not the person 
immediately spoken to. 

Penultimate in this inquiry we reach the root LA : 

la there 

la particle of emphasis, " then " 

laitu (itu, side) on the opposite side 

Ida (le, article) that yonder 

In this root we find a strong definition of the non-ego and the 
not-here in person, in place and in order of thought. In tela we 
have the most particular demonstrative to express remoteness 
of position; lend tagata is "that man" apart from you and me, 
le tagata tela is " that man in particular over there " to whom in 
emphasis the gesture finger may be pointed, the most definite 
and positive statement of which the speech is capable. The 
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same definition in senses which we denominate adverbial inheres 
in la " there " and in the emphatic " then " of logical sequence. 
Its value shows perhaps most conspicuously in the manner in 
which lailu is employed. If you are on the north coast of an 
island lailu means the south side, as far away as you can get and 
still be on the same land, a whole island between. 

Now we shall sum up our notes upon this group of roots: 

-^TA the non-ego and the not-here reached by action outward, 

and probably downward 
yvA refers to that which intervenes between the ego and the not-here 
yGA gives a limit of the extent of the not-here, a reduction of 

its distance or degree 
.j/PA the beginning in the ego of action in the direction of the 

not-here 
.j/KA makes plain that the not-here is not the ego, but something 

external and therefore adversative 
yMA joins the ego and the not-here with a link 
ysA a general statement of the non-ego and the not-here 
4/NA a particular statement of the non-ego and the not-here 
4/LA a highly particularized statement of the non-ego and the 

not-here 

If we could master our problems of philology as we do those 
of algebra we should see a common factor in each member of this 
table. On the one side a is the greatest common divisor; on 
the other is that factor which we have uniformly traced to be 
that which is non-ego, not-here, not-now, three which are 
in essence one, the distal as contrasted with the proximal, the 
peripheral in contradistinction to the central. We should further 
see that as this consistent primary intonation -of the voice was 
modulated by introductory closures of the organs of speech we 
obtained certain limitations or definitions of the peripheral sense 
of the primary vowel, and we might be led to regard the initial 
consonants as in some sort coefficients and to make to each one 
the provisional assignment of some germ of speech. Further 
to deal with this series of consonantal meanings as coefficients 
of this and other vowels, having the value of determinants of 
space and in such other senses as we may prove them to possess 
would require us to pass in review the whole of Polynesian speech, 
the Samoan and its near kin and its more remote congeners in the 
island world. Within the limits of such an introductory paper as 
this it must suffice to say that the investigation has been pushed 
with uniformly confirmatory results for the several phonetic ele- 
ments of the Samoan, and that close comparative dissection of 
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many groups of Polynesian roots is yielding wonderful results 
along the line just indicated. 

Having cited the " Cratylus " it will be impossible to avoid the 
comparison with the childish linguistic guesses which Plato puts 
into the mouth of Socrates — the p of motion, the shaking, agi- 
tating, swelling <f>, ij,, a-, £; the binding, resting 8 and t, the smooth 
and gliding A. 1 The results of many years' investigation of Poly- 
nesian speech point more and more distinctly all the time to such 
possibilities as Plato seems dimly to have foreseen. 

In this series of roots to which attention has been at such 
length directed we have accumulated one general sense, the non- 
ego under certain relations, the nature of such relations varying 
with the consonantal coefficient. 

There yet remains to us to investigate the naked vowel a 
devoid of all coefficients, the primary and unmodulated sound of 
lungs and larynx regarded solely as a reed instrument of the 
type of soft walled resonator. To accord with the scheme which 
we have seen to develop in the examination of its modulated 
variants this a, when absolute, should express, so far as is possi- 
ble for the human mind in any early plane of progress to con- 
ceive the abstract, the sense of the non-ego and the not-here and 
the not-now. We need not fear to assign the capacity of the 
abstract to a primitive people of so elemental a type as this Pro- 
tosamoan. In that formative stage the object to which the name 
is to be applied is most narrowly concrete, none the less is it plain 
that the name that is applied to that object is a diffuse abstract, 
the expression of some quality which may serve to assist the 
identification made primarily by the indicative finger. Thus so 
general a statement as our gru-kan identifies the sweet singing 
bird and we find it in its rossignol shape serving for nightingale, 
song sparrow and mocking bird. "And he called their name 

1 The passage is sufficiently prophetic to bear quoting : irparov pev to'lvvv 
to poi epoiye falverat uonep bpyavov elvai irdoqc Tije Ktv7/oeox; } fjv ov6 } eiKopev didrt 
l%u tovto rovvopa. . . . uawep ye did tov (ft ml tov ipl nal tov oiypa nal tov Zyra, 
OTi wvevparadr/ Ta ypap.jia.Ta, ndvra to. roiavra pepiuyrat avroig ovopd^av. Tije 6' 
av tov dekra ovpTrdaeo)^ aal tov Tav KaX aTzepeiaeo)^ r^f yXvTTTjC ttjv 6vvap.iv xprjoipov 
<palv£Tai Jiyfioaodai jrpof ttjv pipqoiv tov deopov nal Tfjc araaeuc ■ oti 6' okiaBavti 
paXtoT 1 ev Tip Xafida rj y"Xo)TTa KaTcdo)v t acpopoi&v iyvdpaae to. te "Kela Kat ovto to 
okuyddveiv nai to Xtnapbv KaX to ko'J\Xu6ec nal TaTiXa wdvra Ta TOiavra, y d' b\io- 
davovoift rijc yKaTTqc avriXapfidveTai r) tov ydppa Svvapic, to yXiaxpov dnepvT/oaTo 
nai y2.vtiv nal y2.oio)6ec. tov 6 y av vv to clou alofldpcvoc t?/c tpowqc, to evdov nal to 
evtoc uvdpaoev, &e dtyopoiuv toIc ypdppaoi Ta epya. Cratylus xxxvii. 
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Adam in the day when they were created", nothing could be 
more concrete than the one man of paradise, the one man of all 
the world, yet the Talmudic gloss shows the name to be so 
abstract a quality as redness. 

The naked a fills a large space in Samoan speech. A glance 
at a preliminary printing of the merest fragment of the dictionary 
of the language on which these studies are based shows that the 
most concise statement of its uses more than fills a column of the 
average newspaper when set in the smallest type. From that 
long list these few characteristic specimens are taken : 

a plural alike of la and sa (compound article) 

a a demonstrative member of verb phrases to form the so-called 

passive 
a " when," used relatively to the time of some principal statement 
a a sign of a definite future 
a the interrogative " what " 

These are to be examined one by one for the extraction of 
such common factor as may be found to underlie their develop- 
ment into specific senses and modes of employment. 

(i) The plural a, plural alike of the definite la and the indefi- 
nite sa. At the outset we encounter an error of statement due 
entirely to the present necessity of expressing the syntax of mono- 
syllabic speech in terms of the grammatical categories of inflected 
tongues. The Samoan has not fairly reached a distinction of sing- 
ular and plural in formal grammatical statement; it uses a general 
statement as the name of an object, and it now has the machinery 
to particularize such general unconditioned statement and in cer- 
tain instances to shade two degrees of such particulars, one definite, 
the other less definite, the distinction being accomplished through 
the coefficient value of the modulating consonant. In this instance 
we have accordingly: 

a latou mta that (general) they (that — three) thing 

la latou mta that-definite — that they thing 

sa latou mta that-somewhat-definite — that they thing 

Reduced by usage and with fusion of elements we find the Eng- 
lish expression for la latou mea to be " their thing ", for sa latou 
mea to be "one of their things"; thus having used up the restricted 
and the loose use of " one thing belonging to them" the residual 
general statement retains of its primitive universal application only 
so much as is not otherwise provided for, namely more than one 
thing, that which we call the plural. Hence a latou mea is " their 
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things ", not because it is in ipso a plural but because the two par- 
ticulars of its general meaning have been taken aside for individual 
statement. Several distinct lines of approach show that the Pro- 
tosamoan lacked a distinctive statement of number. One such is 
the usage in phrases expressive of position, which must have 
crystallized before the so-called singular sign came into use, i o'u 
luma, i o'u tua, i o'u luga, before, behind, above me (at my front, 
back, on top) of which the o'u appears in other collocations as 
a plural to the singular lo'u and so'u, first personal possessives 
singular of a definite and a loose character respectively. Another 
interesting testimony from the Protosamoan before need had 
arisen to recognize distinction of number has persisted in the 
traditional naming of Savea as the first of the Malietoas in the 
parting song of the vanquished Tongan Talaa'ifei'i as his fleet 
put off from that Samoan shore which his fighting race he pledged 
never again to visit in anger. This was the beginning of his lay : 

' ua malie toa! Well done, fighter! 

' ua malie tau ! Well done, fight ! 

Though destitute of the article le it was so distinctly singular 
and personal that the grim hero replied "there is my name, I am 
Malietoa " * and from that remote day to this the Malietoa name 
has been in the keeping of his gens. 

This aoia latou tnea is therefore a general demonstrative, that 
which is not the speaker nor the person spoken to but something 
outside of each, the non-ego and the not-here. 

(2) The passive sign. In the former paper the explanation has 
been presented of how this verb phrase breaks apart into attribu- 
tive and demonstrative. This demonstrative is the same as that 
immediately preceding, only through having come to occupy a 
dependent position as a composition member already started on 
the way toward becoming one of the empty roots of agglutination, 
one of the declensional terminations of inflected speech, it has lost 
some of its force of character. 

1 This name assumption is a common thing in Samoan history, and a pre- 
ponderant portion of Samoan tradition is devoted to explanations of names 
after this sort. Of course, such myths are etiological, but the Samoan mind 
is particularly active in this direction. Of the same nature is the philological 
activity of Meisake in one of Dr. Stuebel's collection of tales in which that 
respectable old Samoan derives tagaia (man) from ta (to strike) and gata (ser- 
pent), a derivation that could suggest itself only since the translation of the 
Bible into the vernacular. 
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(3) Here we have the working equivalent of our relative 
"when": 

a 'e sopoia atu le vai, 'ou te 'ia te '01 

when thou passest through the water I will be with thee 

Here again we encounter the peripheral signification which 
should have become by now so familiar. The " when " is a nicety 
of our English and the more highly developed grammar; to the 
Polynesian it is sufficient to say a, that-time, the not-now. 

(4) In the future sign we have the same not-now. That it now 
functions as a distinguishing mark of time yet to come is due to a 
cause of the same nature as that shown in the first a of this list, a 
process of particularization. We have already seen na, the defi- 
nite, and sa, the less definite, expressions of the before-now ; that 
leaves to a out of the general not-now sense a residual of the after- 
now, namely the future. 

(5) In the interrogative a " what " we need go but little below 
the surface to discover once more the domonstrative not-this, the 
"that" of the surrounding circle. Questions were asked for ages 
before men learned to draw the crooked outline of the interroga- 
tion mark, the Samoan has not yet caught the trick of the rising 
inflection of the voice when he wants to know. Gesture is punctua- 
tion enough, provided the thing unknown be exactly indicated. 
That is what the demonstrative a is doing in Samoan, it gives the 
exact indication of that concerning which information is sought, 
it says " the thing which is not you nor I nor here but that out 
yonder ", namely the non-ego and the not-here. 

Thus have we completed the cycle of the Samoan roots in this 
a and we have shown the greatest common divisor of the series 
to consist of the essential idea of the naked a. Roots of other 
series have been in this research worked out along parallel lines 
to a similar result. Even the closed roots, where sufficient have 
been identified to form a series, show that the same principle is 
operative. Is it, then, too much to claim for our Polynesian that 
it offers us something infinitely more primitive than the root in 
linguistics ? Call it seed if it be worth while to preserve the classic 
imagery of the stem and the root. The name is of no moment ; 
it is momentous that the Polynesian is being made to yield to 
philology forms of speech so embryonic that by them we can 
place ourselves at a point where the near vision must yield us the 
view of a speech in the making, even if not the genesis of speech 
itself. 
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Within the due limits of such a paper as this, essentially a sketch 
and preliminary in its nature, it is impracticable to compass the 
proof of these matters. In this paper a few illustrations have been 
presented of one group of significations attaching to one of the 
primary vocalizations represented by the alphabetic A in one 
series of its possible types of modulation through consonantal co- 
efficients, namely the B A type, leaving unreported the AB and the 
BAB. The proof must lie in a similar dissection of the Polynesian 
root in each of its types and for each one of its speech elements, 
vowel and consonantal. If it can be shown — and the research 
from which these scanty illustrations have been drawn has reached 
a point where it can be shown with ever growing confidence — 
that in this root reduction of Samoan we establish a few broad and 
fundamental senses for the primary vowels and a few equally 
broad and equally fundamental values for the consonantal modu- 
lants, even yet we shall have advanced but one step toward the 
proof. If it can be shown — and this research is well advanced in the 
showing — that these values of vowel element and consonantal 
modulant hold with great consistency throughout the language 
group to which we have assigned the designation Nuclear Poly- 
nesian, a second step is taken. If it can be shown — and of this the 
proof is coming into plainer and plainer sight — that these elemen- 
tal values underlie the varying usages of the Polynesian tongues 
in their yet broader range and that such changes as are found are 
properly assignable to normal growth from one and the same im- 
pulse yet under varying conditions of environment, then the proof 
will be well-nigh complete. It is not too much to say that such 
completeness of proof is within the reach of philological investi- 
gation. 

In these illustrations no attempt has been made, and the reason 
is solely the physical constriction of space, to extend the record 
of the elemental sense of the consonantal modulant. In one view 
of the material upon which we are working that is a more simple 
task than that involving the primary vowels, which have to be 
picked out from a single alphabetic character holding basketwise 
several and diverse roots. Yet it has been impossible to avoid 
some statement of the persistency of the coefficient value of the 
consonant. The varying degree of precision in the definition 
indicated in the group la and sa appears in the parallel group le 
and se of the e root series. The indicated difference in polarity 
of the consonant modulant in the group ka and ma is readily 
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traceable in other root series. Further consideration of these 
elements will naturally fall into line after the exhaustive analysis 
of the several vowel series and must await the detailed report on 
the subject now in hand. In such a prolegomenon as this, little 
can be done beyond the mere presentation of a selection of a few 
of the results already established, leaving the remainder of these 
results and the arguments upon which the proof of all is based to 
be presented in a less restricted publication. 

Likewise no attempt has been made here to call attention to the 
laws of the progressive change of vowel and consonant which we 
recognize as existing within the Pacific area of these tongues of 
our study. 

This latter offers very attractive possibilities. We have no diffi- 
culty in establishing (i) a law of vowel progress, (2) a law of con- 
sonant mutation, and (3) we feel justified in proposing a law of 
the conditioning of one of these changes upon the other. Thus 
our Polynesian Grimm's law will not be empiric, we shall have 
found for this group of tongues a principle underlying the prog- 
ress in mutation. With this fuller knowledge we shall be in a 
position to grasp the relation of the Melanesian languages to the 
Polynesian, possibly of the Micronesian to both; perhaps the 
Malay group will then fall more concordantly into association 
with the Polynesian or, just as likely, be definitely disassociated 
therefrom. Whatever that line of inquiry may result in this much 
at least is certain, we shall have acquired a familiarity with a new 
element in human speech more primordial than the root, at which 
philological study has so long halted. 

As speech is the means of the expression of a thought which 
precedes the physical fact of utterance we shall find the one con- 
ditioning the other, philology and psychology interacting in every 
earliest stage of speech development to comprehension of which 
we may attain. The delver after philological origins must call 
upon the psychologist for a better understanding of the diffuse 
and nebulous word meanings to which he is irresistibly led, and in 
the same measure these expressions of the most primitive con- 
cepts in turn prove instructive to the student of the psychology 
of the infancy of mankind. These researches into the Polynesian, 
therefore, may be expected to possess for the psychologist an 
interest second only to that which they have for the special student 
of speech. 

Nor does this comprehend and limit the sphere of interest of 
these intimate researches. A small but proportionally enthusias- 
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tic group of students is diligently prosecuting the investigation of 
the great problem of the/ons ei origo of this island folk and the 
ethnic relations of the several superficially distinct groups of the 
dwellers on the islands of the sea. The problem of the whence of 
the Maori has already filled volumes in the transactions of the 
learned societies of New Zealand and of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, and toward its solution is directed the undivided effort of 
the Polynesian Society. That problem is the altogether sufficient 
task of the ethnologist. Such investigators may find in the Poly- 
nesian an Aryan people and in speech akin to us, as Fornander 
has aimed to prove ; with Percy Smith they may find their best 
solution of the problem in assigning the Polynesians to the ancient 
Gangetic race ; with Tregear they trace the trail of migration back 
through the defiles of the Hindu-Kush to that scene of so much 
parting of the peoples, the lofty plateau of Asia, the roof of the 
world. Interesting though these deductions be the philologist 
must refrain his feet from such paths, his task is large enough as 
it is. None the less his proper researches disclose to him the back- 
ward geography of the mysterious Hawaiki home and he cannot 
fail to contribute to the material at the disposition of the investi- 
gating student of this enormous sweep of migration, even as the 
results presented by the ethnologist contribute to the assistance 
of the student of the languages. 

As painfully, root by root and seed by seed, the philologist 
works out his knowledge of the fathers of the Polynesians in their 
infant estate there flash upon the memory the sayings of the son 
of Beor : 

For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him : 

Lo, it is a people that dwell alone, 

And shall not be reckoned among the nations. 

And in a later one of his enthusiastic vaticinations he said : 

I see him, but not now: 
I behold him, but not nigh. 

Aptly does it prefigure the vision of the philologist as he works 
toward the origin of the speech of this race. It is not now, and 
he wants the pendulum to measure off the passing of the rearward 
ages ; it is not nigh, and in his hand he finds no reed to mete the 
chasm of the wandering over seas. But on every root and on 
every seed he does behold some of the soil of ancestral Hawaiki. 
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Piece by piece he patches together a motherland from which these 
far wanderers swarmed. Before we part from the subject let us 
also stand on the top of the rocks and see what we may see. 

It is the old home in Hawaiki that opens to our view in the 
subliminal recollection of the scattered people, perhaps we have a 
vision of a yet greater Hawa home. It is a land so high that the 
air is chill and folk gather about the fire for comfort. It is a sur- 
face sloping toward the west and the setting sun. It is scored 
with gullies, sometimes dry channels of rock, anon booming bank 
high with the spate of torrential streams. The eastern prospect is 
bounded by a distant sierra, so remote that its outlines are but 
faintly shown by the rising sun; between the inhabited Hawa and 
this limiting sierra is some commonplace natural barrier which 
prevents the further advance of the people in that direction ; the 
sea it may hardly be, perhaps it is the impassable drought of 
desert land where is no food or water. Other lines are added to 
the sketch of primeval Hawa, out of the dust of ancient Vavau 
collected from the roots and seeds the language preserves. 
Somewhere upon the map of the world, somewhere in the west- 
ward Pulotu direction from the Pacific islands a plateau land, 
sometimes swept by chill airs, sometimes baked under the glare 
of the sun — there will be the place to establish the ancient Hawa, 
a task for the ethnographer with all the assistance that philology 
can afford. 

Philology will have its own great task in working out this dis- 
section of root into seed. New life will be put into the science, 
and students will gladly follow along the Polynesian path here 
indicated the way that will lead them past the ultimate point attain- 
able in the Indo-European family, the Sanskrit root that has 
resisted reduction. Polynesian speech gives us the new point on 
which to stand in philological studies, and from this new point of 
view the near prospect is upon the practice of such simple sounds 
as are unartfully producible by the human vocal apparatus re- 
garded as a wind instrument whose solfeggio is not yet deter- 
mined, the trial of still simple combinations of such elemental 
sounds, and the discriminative selection of such sounds as are in 
concord for the use of human speech. 

William Churchill. 



